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Small-Group Cooperative Learning 



Cotton, Kathleen, and Savard, W.G. Instrin uuiu\l 
i'tronpiDi^: C'tnnip Si/r. Rr^^Cimli o/J Si IhhjI tttn 
ttwnvss Pi\)jKKt: Jopk Sumnun\ Rvport. fojlland 
Oregon: Northwest R(^gi()n.j| Educational Ltibora 
torv. 47 paut^s. K) 214 70i. 

Ihe Alaska Mate [)(»partnuuit ot Education sponsors thtwMaska 
S(h()()l ( tt('( tiNcness [Vojim t, rn which revu^wt^rs rat(^ tht' (lualilv 
or literature on specitic (k1u( ational t()|)ics. Administrators can 
llien use the ( utnulativ(^ findings as <! basis lor (uluc ational poli( v 
de( isions. for this projec t, eleven pertinent items were review(^d 
m order to su[)[)(jrl or rc^tutc^ two hvpoth(^s(^s related to small-group 
instruc lion. 

Ih( first h\polliesis. "Smoll group instruction h«is a [)()sitive 
effect on the academic achievement of children in the |)rimary 
grades." was supported hv thrtu^ rek^vant studic^s. Attc^r ri^vic^ving 
tfie litc^ratur(\ however, the projec t members added an ini|)orttinl 
cjualifit ation to thc^ original hvpothc^si*;: small groups must bc^ 
c loselv monitorcnl cuicl c aretuHy struc turc^cl if this typeof instruc tion 
IS to b(^ tritlv effcM tive. 

Ihe second hy[)olhesis, "Beyond the f)rimarv grades, studei.ts 
,u }iie\(^ ecjuallv wc^ll <uid Kwv c oi7i[)tiriible attitudes and s(^lt-c on- 
c epts whether tlu^V rcH eiveinstruc tion individi'ally, in small grc)u|)s 
or iti whole c la-s settings," vvas also sup[)ort(Hl by a maic)ril\ ot 
the studies revu^wcHl. Because the overall analysis of literature 
iridic atecl no signitu ant improvcMtic^nt oc c urrtnl when small-group 
inslruc tion was us( \ ihe authors rec omn.enci that for postprimary 
lostrut tion "grc)U|)ing dc^c isions should bc^ made whic li rc^sult m 
ap[)ro[)riat(» male lu^s betwetMi grouping lormal, on the one h.inci, 
and t.u lots su( h <!s instruc fion«il malt^rials, tt\K hc^r stvie and pre- 
tercMM es. studcMil learning stvles, lac ilitic^s avculabk^ and c osts in- 
voked 

Ihe format ot this [)ublication is somewhat unusual. The first 
tew pages [)res(Mit the findings and fti«ike rtn omnunidations. \\\v 
remaining [)ag(»s rt»f)roduc c^ the reviewers' evcilutition shcM^ls lor 
(Mc h f)iec e of literature^ Ihes(^ revic^w siuvts c an s(>rv(^ «is guldens 
lorlhosfwlu) wish to sludv small-group rc^secUc h m rtioredc^tinl. 



Hauge, lerry. A Second look at Small (Irouf) In 
struc lion " i h\)itt)^ //ot/se. "> K H (April 1*)H()). pp. 
1 1 11') I'W. 

\ i.uige c laims that 'snicill group instruc lion is in its(»lt a tiighc^r 
l«'\c'l Irarning m tivitv." but he a( know ledgers thai it is n(»t w ilhoul 
Mime attendant .iitfu ulties VVilh f)cili(Mic and unclc rstanclmg. 
mwi'ver. the fecjc fier can overcome tln^ problems and ac hu»ve 



sLK Cc^ss. Th(^ rc^wards arc^ wvW worth tin* (effort: in small-grouf) 
s(^llings. students not onlv learn m.iterial as ac live partic ip<ints in 
tlu^ (^luc tjtional proc ess but simultan(H)uslv rcMp other benefits, 
sui h as IcMclershif) cjualities anci s(^lt-c ontidcmc e. 

cliffic uliic^s ol working witfi sm.dl-group instruc tion <ue in- 
herent in an\ rn^w or unfamiliar a(tivrl\ leachers must allow 
limc^ for Pfirtic ipanN to b(^( onu^ c omiortable with thc^ ncnv le<irning 
situation, and llu^v must makc^ tlu^ puipose and desired lesults 
c \k\\t for the students. ( )nc v studcmts are ac < ustonied to tlu^ setting 
and ,\TV x\\\x\TV of the teac her's e\p(M t<itions. good results arc^ gen- 
erally muc h iWWvT to obtain. h)r this reason, small-group instruc - 
tion may bc^ sonu^w'-it ineffic icMil at first, but iN ultiituiK^ cHUm tivc^- 
n(*ss oflcMi outweighs this iiu^tfic u^nc v- 

Another potential problem is the noise resulting from group 
discussions. Te*Kh(^rs arc^ oftcui unac ( usloiuc^d to noisy (lass- 
rooms, but. tlaugc^ nolens, this situ<ilion ( an b(^ \ic^wed [)()sitivelv: 
■'Busy noise is good and construe tivc^ noisc^"; it shows that "studcMits 
tire c»nic)ying th(MUs(^lves and IcMrning." 

After justifying the valuc^ of smoll-grouf) instruc Iron, I l.ujgc^ gives 
straU\gii^s to ht»lp teac hers [)lan small-grouf) sessions. A cliagr«Hti 
illustratin niodes of grouping is [)rc)viclecl. Eac h of th(^s(^ modes 
[)osils a o it rok^ for the teiU lu^f sonu^times ,\\\ ,i( ti\(^ c)n(\ 
sonu^times [jassivcv for e*ic h session, fhc^ tea( lu^r must c onsick^r 
c arc^fullv tlu^ elenuMits ot time, use of ( lassrootn space, student 
ability, and nu^thods for evaluating tlu^ sue c c^ss of the sessions. 

Johnson, David W., and Johnson, Roger T. 

Cu3 "(*oo[)erativ(^ Small (irou[) learning.*' i'unnulum 

Report. 14, 1 lOclobet IM^?4). pp. 1 [ j numbt^r 
not v(^t <issigne<|. 

In this bric^f but thorough re^-.ew ot thc^ iheorv <incl pr.ictice ol 
( oo[)(^rative learning, lohnsor^ and johnson ass(Mt ifi.W 'we ate in 
a period ol ecluc «Uioncil crisis." Mu^v note tli<U thc^ steadv ck'c litu^ 
in siuckwit ac ackniiic pc^rformanc v in the last twent\ vcMrs h<ix bcMMi 
attended bv inc reasing pc^rsonal and sO( mI <ilienatic)n among stu- 
dents. More wick^sprcsul use ol ( oo[)erali\ c le<itning could bc^ <i 
great helf) in remeclving t)oth asfXHls of this 'dual crisis." 

*■( oofM^rative Sm.ill-( iroiif) I earning* is lashioned as a series of 
lists that bri'^tly (k^s( ribe im[)orlcUit c one epts. .Mtc^r declining some 
l)asi( t^ertierils essenluil to successtul c c)o[)eiali\t* learning, the 
, ulhors ck^votc^ (^xtensivi^ spac e (o princ i[)les ol implemenl<»tion. 
Ii Mr list of tive maior implementation strategies iiu luck^s ( lear 
spec In. .lion of objtH livens. ( arelul [)r(^pl.uinm.u prior to llu^ ac tual 
dassroom sessions. < ommunic almg goals and inethocis to stu 
(k»nts, monilorii (^ftec livcMiess. and (evaluating the rc^sults. A list 



ol nineUvn sp<M it*ic stops in the implementation proc ebs help:^ the 
educator to ()lan fully for ea( h ot the five strategies. 

Principals play a central role in successful cooperative learning 
programs; the authors give guidelines and tips on how principals 
tan most effectively promote coofx^rative programs and suf>port 
teachers involved in them. 

To show that c(H)perative leac hing le< hni(iues < an progress from 
thcM)ry to successful practice, the Johnsons include descriptions 
of two districtwide implementation programs. 



johnson, David W., and lohnson, Roger T. Having 
Your Cake and Ealing It Too: Maximizing Achieve- 
ment and Cognitive-Social Development and 
Socialization through C(K)|x?ralive Learning." Paper 
presented at the Wth Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association (August 23-27, 
1982). 17 pages. ED 227 408. 

Not only do David and Roger johnson, directors of the Coopera- 
tive learning Center at the University of Minnesota, have an im- 
pressive bibliography of their own research on the effects of 
c ooperative learning, but they have conducted a meta-analysis of 
virtually 'he entire body of literature on the subject. This paper 
rc»ports the results of their analysis. 

Taken cumulatively, research has tested two different effects of 
small-group instruction: student achievement and interpersonal 
attraction. In the former category, the Johnsons analyzed 122 
studies conducted between 1 924 and 1981 . In the latter category, 
they surveyed 95 studies done between 1944 and 1982. Their 
conclusions about the results of research are similar for both areas: 
cooperative learning improves student achievement and interper- 
sonal attraction more than traditional competitive and individualis- 
tic teaching techniques. 

The benefits students might gain from cooperative education 
are numerous and sometimes difficult to measure, as the authors 
point out. In the area of interpersonal attraction, for example, 
students are likely to reduce alienation anu master their aggressive 
impulses while improving their overall psychological health by 
participating in cooperative learning programs. 

One of the chief virtues of this report is that it identifies ways 
to improve and diversify future research. Noting that cooperative 
leaching lethnicjues are gaining both sophistication and specific- 
ity, the authors propose that researchers undertake the study of 
actual procJ sses, sue h as student reaction to controversy, which 
()c< ur in cooperative learning situations. 



lohnson, David W., and others. Circlos oflo.uning: 
Cooperation in theCLissroom. Alexandria, Virginia: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1984. 89 pages. ED 241 516. 
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About half-way through this handbook on cooperative educa- 
tion, leac hers are reminded that they "will not become proficient 
in using ( ooperative learning procedures by attending a workshc^p 
or from reading this book. Te-ichers become proficient by doing." 
Hut (Educators could hardly ...id a more thorough lx)ok than this 
onr to introduc e them to the topic. Circles of Le.nnmg provides 
step-l)y-slep procedure for setting up cooperative learning situa- 
tions in the classroom and gives far-ranging advice on almost 
e\erv as|HHt of the subject. 

In the first two chapters, the authors define^ c^ssenlial concepts 
relat(»d to c ooperative learning, defend the need for inc or.jorating 
( <)(i[H»rativo methodologies into traditional c lassroom set'ings, and 
rt^view rt^scMrch supporting their c onclusions rt^garding the value 
in ( (xnH'ralivf* edu( ation. 

( ha[)lers ^ and 4 giw> < leariut procedure*^ on how to dc^sign 
.urvnirr^ nofu- . "x-c [)r<)grams A htjndv list of dos .ind don'ts 
IS also in( iu(l<»d Ihtvr ate inuminative mnemonic clevu usc»d 



for some concepts, for exam|)le, the four F's for teac hing students 
cooperative skills— forming, functioning, formulating, ferment- 
ing. The all-important evaluation process for analyzing program 
success is fully addressed as well. 

The role of principals and supervisors who oversee these tyfH^s 
of educational programs is discussed in a separate chapter. The 
authors suggest the formation of support groups for participating 
teachers, and they supply extensive guidelines for those conduct- 
ing support group meetings. 

Circles ofLe,uninp, concludes by del)unking some myths about 
cooperative teaching— negative myths (that cooperative 
techniques undermine a student's ability to compete in later life) 
and positive ones (that cooperative methods are easy for teachers 
to master and are magic cure-alls for classroom difficulties). 



Lordon, lohn. "Small Ciroup Inslruc tion: To Make 
It Work." Clearing House, 54, b (Kel>ruary 1981), 
pp. 265-66. EJ 241 714. 



Teachers who use small-group instruction in their classrooms 
must first realize that neither they nor their students have been 
trained "to work effectively in such situations," Lordon contends. 
He believes the problem stems from traditional teacher training, 
which emphasizes pedagogical techniques applicable primarily 
in large-group situations. Recognizing that successful small-group 
or multiple-group instructic^n requires a set of skills different from 
those needed for large-group settings, Lordon provides a number 
of specific guidelines that teachers and students must follow if 
they expect small-group educ ation to be effec tive. 

Careful planning is essential. Teac hers must Ix* spec ific in their 
goals and objectives for each group, and they should provide 
clear, written instructions on the procedures they expect students 
to follow. Efficient use of time, both the teacher's and the particip- 
ants', should be a central feature of the planning process. There 
should be a system for evaluating the success of small-group in- 
struction at the individual and group levels. Finally, a willingness 
on the teacher's part to change the types of groups formed will 
improve interest and add variety. 

The list of guidelines Lordon provides for students emphasizes 
responsibility and cooperation. Because students do not receive 
extensive exposure to small-group educational situations, they are 
often not equipped with the social skills necessary for effective 
small-group learning, and it is the teacher's responsibility to cul- 
tivate in students the required skills. If students can learn to ap- 
[>roach group teaching in a serious manner, they will understand 
the need for appropriate Ix^havior, such as speaking quietly and 
not interrupting the work of other groups. 



Parker, Ruth. Small-Group Cooperative Learning in 
the Classroom, OSSC Bulletin. Eugene, Oregon: 
Oregon School Study Council, March i984. 36 
pages. ED 242 065. 

This booklet serve-*, as a convenient introduction to cooperative 
learning programs in schools. It includes a lengthy description of 
what actually goes on in a classroom if cooperative learning is to 
sue c eed. "Teachers," says Parker, "have the important, but often 
difficult, task of encouraging students to l)ec()me responsible for 
their own learning and to rely more heavily upon their classmates 
for assistance in doing a task and evaluating an answer." Parker 
points out that altitudes must also change, for the leac her must 
l)e willing to share in the learning process since there are no 
rcMcly-macie answers to the questions students raise during the 
cooperative learning process. 

Students, too. must l)egin to a\\\\/e that learning* (an occur 
through helping and sharing as well as lluough ( nni[)(*titio!i. Sug 
'/»stions tor making tins prcxc^ss (Msi(«r in( lu(i(' i lassrooni organi- 
zation c[lange^ and \\n)U\) assignment icHhnuiue^. Thr l)C)oklel 
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cilso features a series of teachers' teslimonials al)out the positive 
experiences thai can grow out of leaching in cooperative learning 
settings. 

The final section covers implementation. Parker identifies four 
principles for successful results. These include systemi/alion and 
long-range staff development, a schoolwide rather than an indi- 
vidual-specific approach, the development of sup^x)rt groups dur- 
ing the early stages of implementation, and long-term training for 
teachers involved in cooperative programs. 

Peterson, Penelope, and others. "Ability X Treat- 
ment Interaction effects on Children s Learning in 
Large-Group and Small-Group Approaches. 'M/ner- 
icon Educational Research Journal, 18, 4 (Winter 
1981), pp. 453-73. EJ 255 850 



Peterson and colleagues reviev^ed research on small-group and 
large-group education and found that the evidence v^as inconclu- 
sive regarding the superiority of one method or the other in Impro- 
ving student a( hievement. In order to collect additional data t)n 
the subject, they designed this study in v^hich each of tv^o teachers 
taught geometry by using small-group techniques for one class 
and large-group techniques for another class. Each class contained 
a mix of high, medium, and low ability students. The researchers 
hypothesized "that neither the large-group approach nor the small- 
group approach would be more effective for all students." Pretest- 
ing and posttesting measured the students' degree of improvement. 

Data analysis confirmed the hypothesis. Thus, the researchers 
explain, the results argue against claims of complete superiority 
for either large-group or small-group education: "We found that 
on the average, students did equally well on the achievement and 
the retention tests in the large-group approach as m the small-group 
approach." 

When the data were refined, some trends did develop. Students 
with high ability and with low ability achieved more and retained 
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more in the small-group approach than thoy did in tlio largo-group 
approach, bul the method of instruction created no significant 
difference in the achievement and retention for medium-ability 
students. The authors suggest that this trend was caused by interac- 
tion between high- and low-ability students in small-group sel- 
lings. But the medium-ability students "tended not to be involved 
in explaining to other students in their sriiall group. 1 hiis, medium 
ability students tended to work Individually in the small-group 
approach as well as in the large-group approacli and did ecjually 
well in both approaches." 



Slavin, Robert E. Coofx?rativo U\}rnin^, New York: 
Longman Inc., 1983. 147 pages. ED 242 707. 

This monograph by Slavin, research scientist at the lohns Hop- 
kin'.i Center for Social Organization of Schools, is noteworthy for 
the thoroughness with which he integrates research findings with 
his own analysis of cooperative education. The l)il)li')graphy (in- 
cluded) from which he draws his data comprises well over 200 
items. 

He tx^gins by defining several key concepts; for example, he 
gives four distinct definitions for the seemingly simple term coop- 
vratiun and notes that using precise terminology is essential for 
meaningful discussion of the topic. A chapter on various coof>era- 
tive learning methods follows the introductory material. 

Slavin then gives a complete analysis and review of literature 
concerned with two major outcomes of cooperative learning: stu- 
dent achievement and intergroup relations. In the area of a( hieve- 
ment, he concludes "that the effects of coopi^rative learning... are 
primarily motivational effects, not pro(•(^s^ effects; < ()or-»rative 
incentive structures, not task structures, explain the vis of 
cooperative learning on achievement." 

He believes the research is "unambiguous" in showing that 
there is a direct relationship between ccKiperativo learning and 
improved intergroup relations, but he concedes that "there is mi ich 
work to be done to discover the critical components of cooperative 
learning for intergroup relations and to inform a model of how 
cooperative learning methods operate to affect intergroup rela- 
tions." 

Cooperative Learning also includes sections on mainstreaming 
academically handicapped students by using cooperative teaching 
techniques, and it presents evidence for the effe< ts of c(K)perative 
learning on noncognitive outcomes such as self-esteem and class- 
room behavior. 
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Slavin, Robert E. "Synthesis of Researt h on Coopera- 
tive Learning." Educational leadership, 8 (May 
1981), pp. 655-60. EJ 247 02^. 

Anyone wanting a succinct account of cooperative learning 
techniques and research would do well to bt^gin here. Slavin 
l>egins with an eloquent argument for using cooperative methods 
in the classroom, but he reminds teachers that "it is not enough 
to tell children to cooperate" — there must be a set of activities 
that allow them to do so. 

Slavin then describes five cooperative teaching methods: Stu- 
dent Teams-Achievement Divisions, Teams-Games-Tournaments, 
ligsawll. Learning Together, and Group Investigation. The specific 
virtues of each type of cot^H^rative learning method are identified. 
Some methods work best at the elementary level, while others 
are more suitable for secondary students. Similarly, some methods 
are ideal for specific subject matters; for example, (Iroup Investi- 
gation and ligsawll aroespecially good for teac hingsoc iai studies. 

An essential part of succes>ful team learning is getting students 
to learn the value of grouf) su< ( ess. Slavin suggests ways of instil 
ling this attitude in students, and he forewarns of somt* pitfalls 
associated with u)o|\»rative learning tr^r tini(iuos 

Ifu section tha^ surveys research s[)hts tin* tnuling's into two 
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general categories: academic achievement and intergroup rela- 
tions The literature argues strongly for the benefits of cooperative 
learning methods over traditional teaching methods. Of the 27 
studies Slavin surveyed, 19 indicated that students involved in 
cooperative c lassroom settings exceed the achievement levels of 
their student counterparts who received traditional classroom edu- 
cation. Slavin identifies other research where achievement was 
studied in relation to subject matter, ethnic grouping, and geog- 
raphic location of .students. 

An equally important consideration, Slavin feels, is the improve- 
ment cooperative teaching brings about in students' social skills. 



h: 



Swing, Susan R^, and Peterson, Penelope L. "The 
Relationship of Student Al)ility and Small-Group In- 
teraction to Student Achie/ement." Amerivan Edu- 
Cdtional Rese^irch lournal, 19, 2 {Summer 1982), 
pp. 259-74. EJ 272 103. 



Noting that recent research on small-group instruction has 
suggested some sf^citic factors that may contribute to improved 
achievement in students receiving this kind of education. Swing 
and Peterson sought in this study "to investigate further student 
attitudes and student behaviors during small-group interaction as 
mediators of the effectiveness of small-group learning." 

The researchers had one group of students participate in a brief 
training program "designed to improve the quality and quantity 
of task-related small-group interaction." Another group of students 
who did not receive this preliminary training served as a control 
group. Students with high, medium, and low ability levels were 
included in each group. 

The effect of this training program was tested by measuring 
a( hievt?ment aftor the students had been taught a four-week math 
unit in a small-group format. Throughout the four weeks, students 
were closely observed in order to determine the typi^s and fre- 
quency of their interaction. 

When the data were analyzed. Swing and Peterson discovered 
that "a number of task-related small-group behaviors were related 
positively to the academic achievement of low ability students, 
while one small-group behavior— higher order explaining— was 
related positively to the test performance of high ability students. 
Task-related small-group interaction was unrelated to the achieve- 
ment and retention of medium ability students." Overall, however, 
the achievement levels of those students who participated in the 
preliminary training program were not significantly higher than 
\hv levels ot the untrained cf)niro| students. 
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Does the level of student cooperation in class.oom learning 
situations make a significant difference in the level of achievement 
the students attaint This is one of the central questions Talmage 
and colleagues posed when designing this long-term study of 
cooperative learning strategies in grades 1 to 6. 

Much recent research suggests that cooperative learning pro- 
grams do correlate with higher levels of intellectual achievement 
among students, but, as the authors note, these programs have 
usually been "limited in implementation duration." They therefore 
designed their study to test the effects of cooperative learning 
strategies on attitudes of teachers and students, and on the students' 
actual level of achievement, over much longer periods of time. 
Teachers participated in the program for periods of one, two, or 
three years, thereby providing data to measure the effects of 
teacher experience on the success of cooperative learning. 

The researchers tested four hypotheses: (1 ) that teacher altitudes 
toward cooperative learning were dependent upon participation 
in the program and on the length of participation, (2) that the 
students' perception of classroom cooperation would be influ- 
enced positively when the teacher had more experience with 
cooperative teaching methods, (.3) that teacher experience in these 
methods would correlate with improved student achievement, 
and (4) that increased cooperation in the classroom learning envi- 
ronment would improve the students' '^verall achievement. For 
this study, reading and language arts were the subjects used to 
measure achievement levels. 

A statistical analysis of data confirmed the first two hypotheses, 
but the third hypothesis was not clearly supported, for students 
of teachers more experienced in cooperative teaching methods 
improved their performance on reading achievement but not on 
language arts achievement. There was no statistical support for 
the fourth hypothesis; increased classroom cooperation did not 
seem to improve student achievement at significant levels. 

Seeking to explain why this last hypothesis was not confirmed, 
the researchers point out that the schedules and classroom assign- 
ments of students caused inconsistencies in their participation in 
the cooperative learning environment, which in turn influenced 
the levels of ac hievement. 
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